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Children are often accustomed to hear of the 
crucifixion of our Lord. This picture represents 
the cross, upon which our Lord was suspended; 
you can gain from this view some idea of this an- 
cient and cruel method of punishment. The 
malice of the whole Jewish nation was aroused at 
our Saviour’s death, and to expose him to greater 
ignominy and contempt, you will recollect that 
two others condemned to die upon the cross for a 

_robbery, were suspended with him. Jesus, at- 
tended as a criminal, was led through the city 
carrying a heavy part of his cross on his shoul- 
ders, according to the custom of those who were 
to be crucified. The weight of this heavy piece 
of timber, together with faintness from the loss of 
blood, made him unable to proceed as fast as they 
desired. Advancing slowly on the road, they met 
une Simon, whom they compelled to bear the 
cross for him. 

A great multitude crowded after him to see his 
crucifixion, and at the third hour of the day, or 
nine o’clock in the morning, assembled on Mount 
Calvary; when all things were made ready, they 
nailed his hands and feet to the cross, and cruci- 
fied him. And look at the conduct of Jesus. He 
made no manner of resistance to this cruel vio- 
lence, nor did he revile them, even when they 
were distorting his limbs as on a rack; but in the 
midst of these aggravated instruments of death, 
and SBrounded b, these tormentors, he breathed 
out his soul in a compassionate prayer for his 
murderers, and said, ‘‘ Father forgive them, for 
they know not what they do.” 

Let us then, like Him, pray for our enemies. 
Instead of aggravating their faults, let us rather 
seek to excuse their ill-will, always remembering 
that the law of Christian love is universal kindness. 

[Juvenile Repository. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
ANNA GRAFTON. 


“A merry heart doeth good like a medicine.” Solomon. 


‘* Oh, dear, how this fly does torment me,” said 
Anna Grafton, as she sat by the open window, 
studying her lesson, one summer afternoon. ‘‘I 
have brushed him off my face a dozen times, and 
he always comes back to the very same place,’’ 
and seizing her handkerchief, she threw it vio- 
lently around her head for a moment and then re- 
sumed her book. Presently she began again; 
‘Mother, I do wish you would speak to Edward, 
he makes such a noise I cannot study. It is al- 
ways just so, if he is ever so still before, as soon 
as I take my book, he begins some noisy play. 

Accustomed to her sallies of fretfulness and 
confident from her love of study that the lesson 
would be committed, Mrs. Grafton made no reply. 
Tn a short time, Anna closed the book and resting 


| her head upon her hand, seemed for several mo-_ 


"| ments lost in thought, and then said, ‘‘ Mother | 


| what do you think is the reason that Ellen Grey 
does not love me?”’ 

Mrs. G. Why do you think she does not? | 
She seems very glad to see you when you meet, | 
| and is always ready to show you any kindness in) 
{her power. 





{noon in a large wagon, and there was room for 


joe more, and, instead of inviting me, she has | 


But her brow did not long remain unclouded. 
A party of girls, on their way to school, were 
soon heard laughing and talking, in their loudest 
and merriest tones. ‘‘I should think,” Anna 
exclaimed, ‘‘those girls would know better, than 
to make such a noise. They know you are 
sick too, for | told them this morning;” and run- 


| ning to the window, she made signs for them to 
Anna. But she does not always like to have/| be quiet. Not understanding her gestures, they 
me with her, for her cousins are visiting her this} stopped to inquire what she meant, and why she 
week, and they are all going berrying this after-| was there, and then, to ask about Ellen, and the 


disturbance was far greater than it would have 
been, if they had been suffered to pass without in- 


‘asked little Jane Wilson to go with them, who | terruption. 


is’nt nearly as old as Ellen, and never was half 
as intimate with her as I have been. 
strange, I am sure. 

Mrs. G. Ithink I can tell you the reason, 
Anna. You remember our expedition to the 
woods last summer, to gather wild flowers. 


hot, you were alfnost melted—it shone in your 
eyes, so that you could not see.—We waited till 
you returned for your parasol, andthen you wish- 
ed you had left it at home, it was so much trou- 
ble to carry it, and your basket besides; and when 
we reached the wood, and began to gather the 
flowers, the thorns pricked your fingers, and the 
parasol was so much in your way, that you could 
not get as many as the others. You found some- 


thing all the afternoon to worry you, and neither 
passed the time ploasantly yourself, nor alluved 


any one else to do so. I think you will not need 
my assistance, to recollect many similar instances. 
Now though Ellen Grey may be, and is, willing 
to bear with you herself, while her cousins are 
with her, she must pay some regard to their com- 
fort, and not invite one, who will be sure to spoil 
all the pleasure of the party. 

Anna made no reply, but she was not convinced. 
She still thought that she should have invited 
Ellen, and, therefore, Ellen ought to invite her. 
Still she was not ill-tempered, nor ungenerous 
even in her resentments. She did not resolve 
that she would not speak to Ellen, or lend her 
her books, or share her presents with her, but 
merely said, Well, Ellen may prefer Jane Wilson, 
if she pleases, for the companion of her play 
hours, merely because she looks smiling all the 
time, whether there is any thing to smile at or 
not; but should she ever get into any difficulty, 
we will see who will be most ready to assist her. 

A few weeks after this conversation, Anna 
came running home from school, half out of breath, 
and exclaimed, oh! Mother, Ellen Grey is sick, 
she has a fever, the Doctor says so. 

Mrs. G. Why Anna, you are not glad I hope. 

Anna. Glad that Ellen is sick! no indeed, 
Mother, what made you think so? 

Mrs. G. You certainly looked glad when you 
came in. 

Anna, But it was not becanse she was sick, 
Mother, only I was thinking that if you would 
let me, I would go right over and offer to sit by 
her, and take care of her, for you know that Mrs. 
Grey has several young children, and cannot be 
with her all the time. Mrs. Grafton gave her 
consent, and Anna was soon at Mrs. Grey’s door. 
Her offer was gladly accepted, and Ellen wel- 
comed her with so sweet a smile, that Anna won- 
dered she could ever have doubted her affection. 
She was soon established in the sick chamber, 
where she administered Ellen’s medicines, fanned 
her, bathed her forehead, and proved herself a 
most gentle ard efficient nurse. 




















It is very 
| poor family, inhabiting the out-skirts of the vil- 





A new cause of trouble soon appeared, in the 
person of a little boy, belonging to a wretchedly 


lage, who had, by some means, procured an old 
tin kettle, and with the help of a stick, was play- 


It | ing the soldier, very much to his own satisfaction. 
was a delightful day, and all the party were cheer- | Ellen looked up imploringly, as soon as the noise 
ful and happy; but we had gone but a few steps | was heard, and said, ‘‘never mind, dear Anna, 
before you began to complain—the sun was so | he does not disturb me, and he will be gone di- 


rectly.”” ‘* But it is matter,” Anna replied, ‘‘ for 
the Doctor said you must be kept perfectly still,” 
and calling to the boy, she told him in an authori- 
tative tone, to go away directly. ‘‘ No, I shan’t, 
Miss, do any such thing,” he answered, ‘‘I was 
going down the road, but now I shall stay here 
all the aflernoon,”’ and planting himself under the 
window, he commenced his rub a dub with re- 
newed energy. Almost crying with vexation, 
Anna went to complain to Mrs. Grey, who, with 
the help of a cert, sucu induced the boy te go 
away peaceably. 

Every thing was once more quiet, and poor 
Ellen hoped it would continue so, but unfortunate- 
ly for her peace, her little brother who was play- 
ing below, wanted his wheelbarrow, which was in 
the room next to Ellen’s. His Mother gave him 
leave to get it, if he would go very softly. With 
cautious steps, the little fellow crept up staira, 
and very quietly obtained possession of his favor- 
ite play thing, but in returning, just as he was 
passing his sisters room, his foot stumbled, and 
with the wheelbarrow in his hand, he fell violently 
against the door. 

Anna soon appeared and rebuked him sharply, 
for making such a noise when his sister was sick. 
William loved his sister with all his heart, but he 
was a high-spirited boy, who thought nobody had 
a right to scold him but his Mother, and he there- 
fore began loudly to defend himself. The noise 
soon attracted Mrs. Grey, and as soon as she ap- 
peared, both parties began to give an account of 
the matter, while Ellen, with whom little Willy 
had always been a pet, feebly called out ‘‘do not 
blame him, dear Mother, I know he did not mean 
to.” 

In the midst of the uproar, the Doctor entered, 
and his presence imposed instant silence upon the 
group. Willey crept away terrified, while Anna, 
with a heightened color, drew back into the cham- 
ber. He found his patient very much excited, 
with a rapid pulse and a flushed cheek. ‘‘ This 
will not do,” he said, turning to Mrs. Grey, ‘‘it 
is absolutely necessary, that your daughter should 
be kept quiet: No one must enter the chamber 
but yourself.”” Mrs. Grey told him that she would 
gladly devote all her time to Ellen, but she had 
an infant and several young children to attend to, 
and it was out of her power. ‘‘ Then,” he repl- 
ed, ‘‘ you must procure some quiet pleasant child 
to sit with her, who will keep perfectly still, and 
call you when you are wanted.” It was in vain 











that Anna pleaded to be allowed to remain, pro- 
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mising to be quiet and composed in future, or that 
Ellen, who felt for her evident distress, seconded 
her request. The Physician, who had attended 
her Mother’s family, and knew her fretful dispo- 
sition, insisted that it would be running too great 
arisk. With a heavy heart, which neither Mrs. 
Grey’s thanks for the kindness of her intentions, 
nor Ellen’s affectionate parting kiss could lighten, 
she quitted the apartment, and while she was in 
the room below tying ou her bonnet, Mrs. Grey 
came down stairs and said to her son, ‘‘ George, 
run over and ask Mrs. Wilson, if she can spare 
Jane, to sit with your sister for an hour or two.” 

Poor Anna! This was almost more than she 
could bear. Pulling her bonnet over her eyes, 
she hurried home, where hiding her face in her 
Mother’s lap, she wept such tears as she had 
never shed till then. It was a bittter lesson for 
her, but a salutary one, for after many struggles, 
many discouragements, many relapses, she ob-} 
tained the victory, and became distinguished, not 
alone as the generous, diligent, kind-hearted, 
but also, as the cheerful Anna. 


MORALITY. 











GROUNDLESS FEARS. 
A Dialogue, between Robert Delmas, aged nine years, 
Charles Delmas, aged seven, and the Nurse. 


[Translated from the French, for the Youth’s Companion.]} 


Robert. (holding a key.) Nurse, papa, has 
given me the key of the cabinet which is in the 
next room; for you know it is a holiday to-mor- 
row, and Charles and I shall wear our best clothes; 
will you get them for us? 

Nurse. What! are you still afraid to go into 
that chamber, because your little brother died 
there? It is more than six weeks ago, and I know 
that your papa wishes to cure you of those foolish 
fears; so go and get them. 

R. Oh nurse, I dare not go alone. 
will you come with me? 

Charles. Not unless nurse will come with us. 

N. How foolish! as if your little brother would 
come back to hurt you. 

R. LI know it is foolish, but I cannot help it; 
I would rather not have my new clothes than go 
there for them. 

C. I must have mine though, and since you 
are such a child, give me the key; I will go with- 
out you. 

R. Here it is; you will bring mine too, won’t 
you? 

C. No indeed; papa wishes you to go your- 
self, and you will soon see that there is nothing 
to fear. (He goes out with a light.) 

If I were you, I should be ashamed to see 
my younger brother more courageous than I. 

Oh, so much the better for him, but he 
will be very disobliging if he does not bring my 
clothes with his. 

N. Ifhe does, you will be no better off, for I 
shall make him carry them back, in order that 
you may go for them yourself. 

R. Then I shall say that you are as disobliging 
as he. 

(Charles returns.) 

R. Have you brought mine. 

C. No, I told you I should not. 
key, if you choose to go yourself. 

R. No indeed, I will do without them first. 

(Enter father.) Well my children. 

C. Papa, my brother is afraid to go to the 
cabinet. 


Charles, 


There is the 


whipping. 

Mr. D. Permit me to judge of that, nurse. 
(She goes out.) | 
Mr. D. Now my son, does it seem reasonable | 
to you that the dead should come back to torment 
the living? If it were so, we should not be quiet 
a moment, night or day; for if one might come | 
back, so might all the rest, and we could hardly 
find a place to creep into. Do you not see that? 

R. Yes papa, but then there are so many ac- 
counts of ghosts, who have appeared in the night, 
dressed all in white, and drawn the curtains of 
people’s beds—oh these must be true. 

Mr, D. Iwill tell you how much of them is 
true. In each of them there is some natural 
cause, which has nothing surprising in it, when 
properly investigated, but which appears to those 
who do not know the cause of it. Fer example, 
when I was about your age, the night after my 
grandfather died, 1 was in bed all alone, when | 
heard my curtains drawn and undrawn many times. 

R. Oh! terrible! surely you were frightened, 
papa. 

Mr. D. Yes, that I was; I screamed with all 
my might; my father came, and saw the curtains 
playing their pranks, 

R. Well, papa. 

Mr. D. He had somé steps brought, mounted 
to the top of the bed and there found a great rat, 
whose paw was entangled in one of the rings of 
the curtain, and who, in trying to free himself, 
drew the curtain backwards and forwards. 

A great rat! . 

Mr. D. Yes, a great rat, which he took and 
showed me, for I would not believe him. Now, 
if he had not discovered the cause, I should have 
thought that it was my grandfather’s spirit. 

Yo be sure. 

Mr. D. You see how foolish I was to be 
afraid, and this adventure cured me forever of all 
belief in ghosts. 

C. Oh papa, tell him the story of the lawyer’s 
clerk, whose papers jumped round so finely in the 
night. Oh, that is very droll; you told it to me 
alone, and it cured me of fear. 

Mr. D. Tell it to him yourself, since you re- 
member it. 

C. Me! papa, I don’t think I can. 

Mr. D. Come, do as well as you can. 

C. There was once a young clerk— 

Mr. D. ‘*'There was once ”’—You begin your 
story like some old woman. Begin thus, ‘‘A 
young clerk;”’ and be intelligible in your recital, 
and that you may be so, do not hurry. 

C. No, papa. <A young clerk was accustom- 
ed to work during his hours of recreation, in 
order to have money, in order to divert himself 
occasionally. 

Mr. D. ‘In order to—in order to’'"—you 
should avoid such repetitions. 

C. Yes, papa. One of his comrades who 
wished to change apartments with him, because 
his was not so convenient, thought of a good trick 
to gain his object. 

Mr. D. Very well. But relate the fact, in 
the first place, so that it may appear surprising; 
develope the causes afterwards; this will make 
your story more interesting. 

C. Yes, papa. The father of the young clerk 
had died two days before. This young man who 
had always been afraid of spirits, supposed of 
course that his father’s spirit had come to visit 
him, when during two successive nights, he heard 


reasonings will have as much effect as — 








Mr. Delmas. What can you be afraid of, Rob- 
ert, when you see that your brother has returned 
safe? 

R. Oh papa, I am afraid—John who used to 
live with us, told me so many stories of ghosts, 


that I cannot help trembling whenever I think of 


them. 

Mr. D. Imust cure you of this weakness; 
come, both of you, and listen to me; and you, 
nurse, need not wait any longer. 

N. I will go, sir, but I do not believe all your 


all his papers move, tumble over each other, and 
walk about his room; it was of no use to put them 
in order in the day time, the same hubbub com- 
menced again at night. 

R. Oh! how frightened I should have been. 
Well, did he discover the cause. 

C. You shall hear. Just as he was on the 
point of making an exchange of rooms with his 
comrade, who to deceive him better, promised 
that if any new troubles befel him in his room, he 
should be at liberty to resume his. 





these words refer? You should distinguish them 
apart in some way. 

C. Yes, Il understand. He should be at lib- 
erty to return to the first one. The young clerk 
was examining his papers one morning to see if 
he could not discover what was the matter with 
them. At last, he perceived that there were 
threads fastened to some of the papers which were 
under the others; and the ends of these threads 
passed through little holes in the partition. His 


the night, and thus occasioned his fright. 

R. Well, 1 declare, I should never have 
thought of that. But of course he was never 
frightened again. 

C. No, certainly, but he frightened his com- 
rade in his turn, for the next night when he was 
making the papers play their usual tricks, the 
other pulled them from his side, with so much 
furce that he who had invented the trick was 
obliged to let them go. He who supposed his 
friend to be asleep, imagined, in his turn, that it 
was the ghost of the dead man come to punish his 
tricks. The next day all was explained. 

Mr. D. You have related your story very 
well, my son. 

R. Well papa, I shall never be afraid again. 
Give me the key of the cabinet, I will go directly. 

Mr. D. Very well; but do you not promise 
more than you will perform? 

R. No, you shall see. Nothing will happen 
to me, more than to my brother, and at any rate, 
I shall not be afraid. , 

He takes the light and goes out. In a mo- 
ment, they hear him scream, oh! oh! papa, broth- 
er, papa! and he runs into the room, with his 
candle extinguished, in a terrible fright. 

Mr. D. Well! what is the matter? what has 
happened to you? 

R. Qh papa, you may think what you please, 
but I certainly felt it. 

Mr. D. Felt what? 

R. When I opened the door of the cabinet, 
somebody gave me a great blow in the face, and 
put out my light. 

Mr. D. That is incredible. 

R. 1 do not know whether it is incredible, but 
it is true. Oh, 1 tremble still, and there, see! 
my light is put out, and the wick all crushed. 

Mr. D. 1 shall go and examine the cause. 
Light the candle, and stay here, both of you. 

He goes out, and presently returns, saying 
well, children, I have developed this great mys- 
tery. Near the gate of this cabinet, there is a 
window curtain, fastened at a particular height, 
when the door is opened, it pulls the top ofthe 
curtain, and if you open the door as wide oe 
sible, the knot of the curtain passes over it, and 
that is the reason that it fell, just at the height of 
your face, Robert, and gave you such a blow. 
The reason that you were not treated in a similar 
way, Charles, is that you did not open the door 
as far as your brother, and the curtain remained 
upon the door. But it is not enough to tell you; 
I wish you both to come with me and see it. 

R. The ugly curtain! I should never have 
thought of that. Let us go and see, and this will 
cure me forever. 











BENEVOLENCE. 


THE BENEVOLENT BOY. 

Little Antony was a kind hearted, benevolent 
boy. His example ought to be imitated by all 
those good children who desire to perform gener- 
ous actions and to win the love of their heavenly 
Father. One day, his kind mother presented him 
with two bright silver pieces, so that he might buy 
a pretty top, which he was very desirous to pos- 
sess. He had seen the top-in one of the stores of 
the little village in which he resided, and his heart 
was quite set upon having so agreeable a toy; 
because it was a holiday and he thought that he 
could amuse himself for the greater part of the 











Mr. D. ‘‘ His—his ”»—to which of the two do 

















time, very delightfully with his top. 
‘*Come, mammg,”’ said he, ‘‘ put on your bon- 





comrade pulled these threads at a certain hour of - 
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net, and walk with me down to John Wilson’s 
shop. Do not stop for any thing, but put on your 
shawl, and let’s away!” 

His mother had been well pleased with her 
little boy’s behaviour for many weeks past. He 
had learned all his lessons perfectly, was punctual 
at school and had brought home a little certificate 
on which there was a beautiful picture and a num- 
ber of credit marks. So she put on her bonnet in 
great haste, and did not stay to take her reticule 
with her—so gratified was she with her son and 
so desirous to comply with his wishes. 

Well, as they were on their way to the shop, 
they saw a poor old beggar, who was lame and 
almost blind, sitting near the porch of a door. 

«Kind lady and little gentleman!” exclaimed 
he, ‘‘some charity for a poor old soldier! I am 
on my way to join my grand children, who live 
sixty miles from this place. I fell sick on the 
road, and unless I receive some assistance I fear 
that [ shall never reach them!” 

The tears came into little Antony’s eyes, as he 


turned to his mother and said, ‘‘ Dear mamma, 


pray give the old man some money!”’ ‘‘ My dear 
boy,” replied she, ‘‘ you were in such haste to 
come out that I did not bring my purse with me.” 
Antony stood thoughtful for a moment, and then 
running up to the lame soldier he dropped the two 
silver pieces, which his mother had given him to 
purchase his top, into his extended hat. 

**Come, dear mother, let us go back home,” 
said Antony, ‘‘I will read the little book which 
sister gave me for a Christmas present, and I 
don’t care much about that foolish top after all!” 

So Antony and his mother went home, and the 
reflection that he had done a good deed, gave 
Antony more pleasure than if he had obtained all 
the pretty toys in John Wilson’s shop. [Juv. Mis. 











SABBATH SCHOOL. 
A little Girl alarmed by a hard Heart. 
This story is about a lovely little girl, who had 





os BN 


when we die: that is my teacher’s prayer.’ I took 
ithe little creature on my knee, and said, God grant 
|that such petitions may be heard at:d answered. 
Ah, dear little girls, think you, how often— 
this morning perhaps, when your eyes were closed 
in slumber, before the rising sun appeared, your 
teacher was on her bended knees supplicating for 
vou. Oh! how earnest, how intense were her 
devotions; her prayers for you; the tear which 
| appeared in her eyes, and rolled down her cheek, 
| was for you; and as she bore you on her heart to 
ithe throne of grace, her urgent language was, 
‘Deny me not my request, oh Lord; but listen, 
hearken, and do.’ This, my child, was your 
teacher’s prayer. Do you wish that it should be 
answered in your experience? Do you hope that 
it may be even as she has said? Go, then, your- 
self to the throne of grace. Go, present your 
body a ‘living sacrifice.’ Go, and wash in the 
fountain opened for sinners; and entreat, fervently 
entreat, that you may at the last, partake of the 


jwe may all be good and holy, and go to heaven 


ages join in the triumphant and glorious answer 
of an affectionate teacher’s prayers. 

Such also, I trust, is the prayer of many an af- 
fectionate mother. [S. S. Treasury. 


THE NURSERY. 








THE LITTLE PRATTLERS. 

The little Prattlers will soon be six years old, 
and they can sew very well, and use their scissors 
very handily; and they can read too—though they 
never study except when they wish, for their 
mother has some notions of her own which pre- 
vents her urging study upon young children, be- 
lieving it is much better to secure health of body 
first, if possible, and let the mind grow with it. 
For, as young children cannot lift great weights 
or bear great fatigue or exposure, neither can 
their minds bear the weight of continued thought 
or the constraint of long application to any study. 





Redeemer’s exceeding joy, and through endless | 


Ellen procured the book, and they were both 
amused a long while looking at it. 

**T am sure this is not so very big, Elien; look, 
my little arm covers it all over!” ‘‘ But this is 
only the picture of it, you know, just like the pic- 
ture of our parlor, that mother drew on her little 
finger nail; it was very small, but every thing 
was there, the fire place, the window, the sofa, 
the chairs, and the table too,—and look, here are 
nice rooms for the cattle, and Noah’s son is taking 
care of them.” ‘‘] don’t see the pretty doves 
any where, Ellen.”’ ‘*I suppose they are down 
low in the bird room, for there was all kinds of 
birds you know; and may be they thought if they 
lived up stairs the little foolish birds would fly out, 
—though they would be glad enough to have come 
back again—for mother told us, and I said it too, 
that the little deve who flew out, ‘could find no 
rest for the sole of its foot.’’? ‘* Should you like 
to sail in a vessel, Ellen?’’—‘* Yes, ina little 
vessel, on the canal, the water looks so pretty and 
makes such a pleasant sound.” 

Thus they. amused themselves until school time; 
and happy as they are at home, they are quite 
willing to go to school, tor they have a good teach- 
er, who treats them like a kind mother. The 
room is light, pleasant and airy, and they are al- 
lowed to run in the yard twice in the morning, 
and the same in the afternoon. Before dinner 
they take a long walk—and after tea or before, 

play in a corner of their mother’s sitting-room. 
lit ‘is quite amusing to listen to their ‘ Play 
School,”’ their ‘‘ Come and See,” with the chairs 
for visitors and scholars. A short time ago I sat 
by the fire at work and heard their conversation. 
**You have been school mistress long enough, 
Ellen,” said little Annie; ‘‘it is my turn now,” 
‘** But you know, Annie, I can read the best, and 
I am the oldest—besides, 1 can write and you 
|cannot,”? ** Well, you can be the monitor, and set 
down the names of the good scholars—and mother 
| Says we must always take turns when we play; 
;}and J am sure it is my turn now.”’  ‘* Well, An- 














been very attentive to the Sabbath schvol, aud | She encourages running, Jumping and walking iu juice, you amy tiy, but you know you can never 
took great interest in studying and reciting her|the open air—indeed innocent recreation of all| play as I do. 


a ° * I e a - « | 
lessons, and in listening to the instructions of her | kinds, and I never remember to have seen two, 


The little one did her best to keep her schoo! 


pious teacher. Though she was so pleasant a | happier children than the little prattlers. For the | in good order, and all went on smoothly for a time. 


scholar, she never manifested much concern for 
her soul, till she was twelve years old; when, one 
Sabbath, her teacher told her, among other things, 
that she had a hard heart, and it had been grow- 
ing harder every day of her life, and would con- 
tinue to become so, till she gave it to Christ. 
The remark affected her. She thought then, and 
went home thinking with herself, thus,—‘ If my 
heart*-has been growing harder every day of my 
life, how very hard it must be by this time, now I 
am twelve years old.’ The thought so distressed 
her, that she fell on her knees, and prayed to God 
very earnestly to take away her hard heart, and 
give her a new and good heart. Soon she found 
her heart yield, and she was happy in-the Lord. 
After that, she delighted to tell others how lovely 
the Saviour appeared, and how happy she was in 
trusting in him. One pleasant Sabbath, in com- 
pany with her brother, a little older than herself, 

saw her baptized—a heavenly smile sat upon 
her countenance. 

Now, my young friends, as you read this story, 
let me ask if some of you have not a hard heart? 
If you have, remember it has been growing harder 
all your life; and how very hard and wicked it 
must be by this time. Repent, 
and go to God in prayer, like the girl of whom 
you have just read, and God will forgive your sins, 
for Christ’s sake, and you will be as happy as she. 

[S. S. Treasury. 


MY TEACHER’S PRAYER. 
‘Do you know, ma’am,’ said a little girl to me, 
‘that my teacher says, that she scarcely ever 


prays to God but what she prays for her Sabbath 
school scholars.” 


faced child, inquired, ‘ Did she tell you, my love, 





what she prayed for?’ ‘ Yes,’ she said, appearing 


I beseech you, | 


I smiled, and looking atthe rosy- 


amusement of those who love to hear about such 
little girls, I will give an account of one of their 
school days. 

It was a bright winter’s morning when I saw 
them with cheeks glowing like ripe peaches, run- 
ning over the snow, and stopping occasionally to 
eat a ball of it which they had collected very care- 
fully from a clean spot. Not many minutes pass- 
ed before their brother, a boy of eight or nine 
years, came gliding down the hill beside the house 
on his new and swift sled, saying, ‘‘ Come, Annie, 
'come I will give you a ride.” ‘‘ And Ellen, too,”’ 
said the little girl, looking at her sister, who stood 
behind her with her hands under her apron. 
‘Oh, yes, and Ellen too, afterwards,—but you 
| always go first, you know, because you are the 
baby.” And away she went on the pretty sled, 
while Ellen run beside her occasionally pulling 
the rope, and all three laughing and talking at the 
(very tops of their voices. Then came Ellen’s 
|turn; and they amused themselves until breakfast 
|time, after which Ellen took a book and read to 
| Annie, who sat on the same chair, with one little 

plump arm round her neck, and her bright eyes 
fixed on the book as if she could read as fluently 
| as her sister. 





; ‘*What does it mean by the Ark, Ellen; is it a 
house?”” ‘* No, Annie, not exactly a house, but 
a great vessel with a house in it.”"—‘‘ As big as 
the Canal-boat, Ellen?” ‘‘Oh, a great deal 
larger than that. Mother told me that Noah’s 
Ark was larger than , house and the church 
too!” ‘*Oh, what a heat vessel it was! 

I could see such a big one, don’t you, Ellen?” 
‘© Yes, indeed, and it was full of beasts and birds 


them; if you will set here and hold my book, I 








rather surprised at the question, ‘she prays that! father’s.” 


and insects, and Noah and his family took care of 


will show you a picture of it in a big book of 


But she was rather too much inclined to punish, 
and her sister complained, at last, that she did 
nothing else. ‘‘I must make my scholars good, 
you know.” ‘J don’t think that’s the way to 
make good children; mother don’t punish us very 
often, I am sure, but she looks pleased at us all 
the time, (unless we are naughty,) and calls us 
dear ones.” ‘‘ Well, but we don’t go to schoo} 
to mother, you know, Ellen; she is our mother, 
and she loves us so much, that’s the reason. she 
don’t punish us all the time—but we don’t care 
for the old chairs, or the dolls, and we can whip 
and scold them just as much as we like.” Ellen 
looked thoughtful a moment and then said, ‘‘ No, 
Annie, that’s not the reason mother don’t punish 
us all the time. She don’t punish us when we are 
good, and only punishes when we are naughty, 
because she loves us, and wishes to make us 
good.” ‘* Well, I will be like mother now, if you 
will let me be the school ma’am.”’ And the chairs 
were again put in order, and their play went on. 
Though Ellen laughed and said, ‘‘I am sure you 
wont be a bit like dear mother,—but here is a cap 
and a large cape, I think you will look more like 
a great lady if you put them on.” 

The curly locks of the little Annie’s round head 
were covered with the huge cap, and her small 
white shoulders concealed by the cape, which 
almost touched the floor. Ellen jumped round 
her and exclaimed, ‘‘ How funny vou look! come 
stand on the chair, and see yourself in the glass!”’ 
I could scarcely refrain frgm joining in their merry 


I wishjlaugh, when I looked at the little cherub face, 


wreathed with smiles, half concealed by the broad 
ruffles; but I went on quietly with my work, with- 
out appearing to observe them. 

While they were enjoying themselves to their 
perfect satisfaction, their brother came in with 
a curious bird’s nest, round which they all gath- 
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Youth’s Companion. 














ered. But I have not time to tell all that was; 
said, about it, and must leave the little ones with. 
a wish that all the children I know were as happy | 
as the ‘Little Prattlers.”  [Juv. Miscellany. 





R TAL. 


EDITO 
PERJURY. 
An oath is a solemn appeal to God, that what we 
apeak or affirm is true. 
Perjury is the taking a false oalh—or it is making 
an appeal to God for the truth of that which is false. 








INCIDENTS IN MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 
LETTER VII. 
Anpover T'ueo. Sem., Dec. 5th, 1834. 
Dear Cuitpren,—Last June, I was travelling in 
company with a friend in the State of Virginia. We 
arose very early in the morning, passed the Shenan- 
doah river, crossed over the range of mountains called 
the Blue ridge and proceeded onward several miles; 
when we began to look for a public house, where we 
might stop for breakfast. As we saw no place that 
looked inviting, we continued our journey, till we had 





Taking an oath, is called swearing. 
Perjury is false-swearing. 
Oaths cannot be legally or properly taken, except- 
ing before some Court; or are administered by some 


persou duly authorized by law. 


Legal Perjury, or that which is recognized as such, 
in Law, can, therefore, be committed, only when the 
oath violated was administered and taken in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Law. But, there can be 
no question, that in the sight of God, every person 
who knowingly takes a false oath, whether it be in a 
Court of Justice before a magistrate, or in any other 
situation or circumstance whatever,is guilty of Perjury. 
—He may, indeed, avoid conviction and punishment, 
from the incompetency of human laws to reach all 
cases of guilt; but, there is a tribunal where, without 
repentance and faith in Christ, there can be no escape, 

Legal Perjury is punishable, by the Statute of this 
Commonwealth, with solitary confinement in the State 
Prison, for a term not exceeding three months, and 
afterwards to hard labor, for a term not less than two 
years and not more than fifteen years, 

Perjury is one of the most horribly wicked crimes of 
which a person can be guilty.—The guilty wretch 
calls on God to witness that he speaks the truth, as he 
hopes for the mercy and favor of God, at the same 
time imprecating His curse, if what he declares or 
affirms is not true. Indeed, such a person calls on 
God to damn his soul, if what he affirms is false, 
* when he knows it is false! What can be more horrible? 

Perjury is not only a very heinous sin in the person 
committing it—but it is also a dreadful crime against 
society. Truth is the basis of all confidence in our 
Courts of Justice. By false testimony, personal rights 
are at once outraged, and the innocent have no secu- 
rity but they shall be numbered and punished with the 
guilty.— How important, then, is truth; and especially 
in our Courts of Justice, and how carefully should the 
sanctuary of Justice be guarded from the profanation 
of falsehood and perjury. 

There is an instance of Perjury, or lying unto God, 

recorded in the Bible, which was immediately punish- 
ed with the death of two guilty individuals, and that 
by the act of God himself. It was at a time when 
there were many poor people in the Church, who 
suffered much by persecution from the enemies of re- 
ligion. In order to relieve the wants of the poor, the 
pious people gave up their property to the Apostles, 
who distributed to the needy. But it appears there 
was aman and his wife who owned some land and 
sold it, with the intention of giving only a part to the 
Charity fund, and keeping the remainder to themselves. 
When the man brought the money, he was asked 
whether that was the sum that he had sold the land 
for? and he said it was. ‘The Apostle Peter then told 
him he had lied not unto men, but unto God, and he 
instantly fell down dead! About three hours after, 
his wife, not knowing what was done, came in, and 
Peter asked her the same question, when she told the 
same wicked lie. The Apostle then told her that she 
and her husband had agreed together to tempt the 
Spirit of the Lord, and that thpse who had buried her 
husband should carry her out, upon which she also fell 
down dead! and the young men carried her out and 
buried her by her husband. This affecting story will 
be read in the fifth chapter of Acts, as a warning 
against false swearing, until the end of the world. 


rode fifteen miles. It was now only two miles toa 
large village, and we concluded to drive on, and break- 
fast in the village. Less than one mile of the distance 
was remaining, when we saw before usa sign; and on 
| a little rising ground upon our left, a beautiful white 
| cottage, surrounded by a cooling grove, so thick as 
alinost entirely to shut out the oppressive rays of the 
sun. All was so inviting, that our purpose in a mo- 
ment was changed, and we drove up to the gate. 
As we stepped out from the chaise, an elderly lady 
caine to the door, and invited us in. She was very 
polite and kind to us, and treated us more like friends 
than strangers. While the breakfast was preparing, 
a black hoy brought us some fine red cherries. ‘The 
lady who had received us so kindly at the door, sat 
down with us at the break fast-table, and after a bless- 
ing had been asked, she passed us some coffee. 

I remarked that coffee was injurious to my health, 
and requested her to give me a cup of water in its 
place. She did so, but observed at the same time, 
‘*[ have a daughter who has long been in feeble 
health, and who can now take very little nourishment 
except coffee.” Some inquiries were made respecting 
her daughter’s illness, when she tuld us the following 
circumstances. Her daughter, she said, was now 
twenty years of age, and was her only child. She 
had herself been a widow for many years. Four 
years ago, when only sixteen, her daughter was mar- 
ried to an intelligent and very respectable young man. 
In locs than a yoar he became intemperate. He was 
no longer a kind husband, but a debased and malig- 
nant sot. The year which followed, was one of inde- 
scribable woes and sufferings. Her life was at length 
thought to be in danger; und she took refuge from her 
inhuman companion, with her widowed mother. 
While borne down by trials and sorrows which lan- 
guage cannot express, she was directed hy her pious 
mother, to the consolations and hopes which the Bible 
imparts to the afflicted and the sorrowful. She earn- 
estly besought the Saviour for support and comfort in 
this trying hour, and for a time, she was calm and 
happy. But the tide of grief again returned, and her 
hopes vanished. Several months of wretchedness fol- 
lowed. About a year anda half since, her husband 
promised to reform, and she went to reside with him 
again; but her cup was one of unmingled woe, till fi- 
nally, his inhuman conduct drove her back in despair 
to the abode of her widowed mother. Several months 
have passed away since her last return. She still 
prays every night and morning, but O unhappy wo- 
man! She prays only for death. 

A few moments before we left, her mother invited 
her to come into the rvom. Her person was still 
beautiful, and her manners amiable; but her counte- 
nance deeply marked with sorrow, betrayed within a 
world of grief. The beart of her amiable mother, ad- 
vanced in years, was almost broken with solicitude 
and sorrow; and we left them with the sad conviction 
that the silent grave would soon be their home. 

This narrative, dear children, is all true. I have 
endeavored to tell it just as the afflicted mother told it 
to us; and I suppose, children, if you could go into 
every family in the United Sates, you would find 
some thousands of such scenes of wretchedness and 
woe, occasioned by intemperance. 

A few days after, just as the sun was going down, 
we stopped at a public house, to spend the night. 1 
observe! as I went into the house a circle of little chil- 
dren playing in the passage. I called them to me, and 

















told them this story; and told them it was ardent 
spirits that had changed this pleasant habitation, into 
the abode of sorrow. ‘* Where do they get ardent 
spirit’? said a thoughtful little boy, seven or eight 
years old. [ told them how it was made; but that 
good men bad ceased to make it, and to use it; and 
that they were trying to prevent others from using it 
and becoming intemperate. ‘‘1s that what tempe- 
rance societies are for?” said the sume little boy. | 
told them it was; and asked them if they would not 
like to join. Ali but one or two of the youngest, said 
they should. | presume they are now members. Will, 
you permit me to inquire, dear children, how many of 
you are members? If there had been ‘Temperance 
Societies twenty years ago, and all the children had 
joined, it would have saved thousands of such scenes 
of sorrow as the one I have described; and if all the 
children will join now, in twenty or thirty years there 
will be no more. 

Dear children, sincerely hoping you may never 
suffer from this dreadful evil, 1 remain yours with 
affectionate interest, SEpDGwICcK. 








MISCELLANY. 








The Boy and the Rose. 
Or a Slory to show the Folly of Disobedienee. 

A little boy one day asked his mother if he might 
walk in the garden. She told him to go with his sister, 
but directed him to do nothing hut whatshe might say 
was right. ‘The two children went together, and were 
much pleased with the plants and the flowers. At 
length the boy saw a rose, and was going to pick it.— 
His sister told him not to pick the rose; but he would 
not obey her. He ran to the bush, and snatched the 
rose by the stem. But, alas, how bitterly did he re- 
pent his fully!’ The stem of the rose was covered 
with thorns, and his little hand was soon covered with 
blood. ‘This little story should teach children never 
to be disobedient. Pleasant things often do harm. 





A Forcible Reason. 

Passing aschool-house while the inmates were at 
play, we saw two preparing for a foot race; one was 
considerably larger than the other, and we paused te 
see the event. ‘They ran, and the smaller boy won 
the race. After coming out, the winner began to 
hoast—to which the loser replied, “ Well Jim, you 
ought to beat ine, any how, for you can :ead, and | 
can only spell in three syllables.”? [Salt River Jour. 
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From the Drawing Room Scrap Book for 1835—by L. E. L. 


THE ORPHAN BALLAD SINGERS. 


Oh, weary, weary are our feet, 
And weary, weary is our way; 
Through many a long and crowded street 
We've wandered mournfully to-day. 
My little sister she is pale; 
She is too tender and too young 
To bear the autumn’s sullen gale, 
And all day long the child has sung. 
She was our mother’s favorite child, 
Who loved her for her eyes of blue; 
And she is delicate and mild— 
She cannot do what I can do. 
She never met her father’s eyes, 
Although they were so like her own; 
In some far distant sea he lies, 
A father to his child unknown. 


The first time that she lisped his name, 
A little playful thingewas she; 
How proud we were,—yet that night came 
The tale how he had sunk at sea. 
My mother never raised her head— 
How strange, how white, how cold she grew! 
It was a broken heart, they said— 
I wish our hearts were broken too. 
We have no home—we have no friends; 
They sail our home no more was ours— 
Our cottage where the ash-tree hens, 
The garden we had filled with flowers; 
The sounding shells our father brought, 
That we might hear the sea at home; 
Our bees, that in the summer wrought 
The winter’s golden honeycomb. 
We wandered forth mid wind and rain, 
No shelter from the open sky; 
I only wish to see again 
My mother’s grave, and rest, and die. 
Alas, it is a weary thing 
To sing our ballads o’er and o’er— 








The songs we used at home to sing— 
Alas, we have a home no more! 











